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THE REVELATION OF AENEAS'S MISSION 
By Geoege Howe 

The mission of Aeneas to carry his household gods to Latium 
and to build a city " whence came the Latin race, the lords of Alba, 
and the walls of lofty Rome " * is the central thread binding to- 
gether the several parts of the Aeneid. The critical literature has 
of course recognized its supreme importance to a proper understand- 
ing of the poem, and has discussed it from almost every possible 
point of view. It has raised, and sought to answer, questions of the 
character of the mission, of its bearing on the portrayal of the hero, 
of its success or failure in supplying -an adequate principle of unity, 
of its artistic merit, of its source, and of parallels in other narra- 
tive poems. But, despite the attention it has received and the mass 
of discussion it has given rise to, one phase of the matter has been 
passed over with but scant notice — namely, the poet's method oT 
revealing the mission to the hero himself. 

For it is a thing that had to be revealed to Aeneas. It did not 
spring from his own impulses, his ambitions, his nature. The im- 
pelling force driving him relentlessly on to his destiny was not with- 
in the man, but was exercised upon him from without. His will 
came into play only in his loyalty to the principle of obedience, in 
•holding true to the accomplishment of the divine purpose in the 
face of the extreme perils of sea and love and war. He was a man 
of destiny, but rather in the sense of a perfect instrument than of a 
mol'der of destiny. The poet, so conceiving him, is under the neces- 
sity of unfolding the plan of fate not only to the reader, but also 
to the hero himself. 

To make it known to the reader was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. The poet announces it directly in the opening sentence, and 
he reminds us of it frequently all through the poem by statement or 
comment on the action. He informs us of it through the mouth of 
Aeneas himself and in the dialogues of the gods who direct the 
decrees of fate. Indeed the entire action of the main story is an 
elaborate exposition of it. 

But it was a much more difficult matter to make clear Aeneas's 

1 Translation here and throughout is by Fairclough in the Loeb Library. 
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32 The Revelation of Aeneas' s Mission 

position in relation to the mission. Two points were involved : first, 
that at the outset Aeneas was wholly ignorant of the task set for 
him to perform ; and second, that he needed constant guidance and 
instruction in his duty. Direct statement to the reader of Aeneas's 
initial total lack of purpose would inevitably have robbed the hero 
of the sympathy and interest which were his due. A hero so con- 
ceived was difficult enough in the first instance to make appealing, 
without explicitly informing us besides that we were to look for- 
ward to the biography of a human automaton. Virgil solved the 
problem in the wisest possible way : he said nothing whatever about 
it either by way of explanation of the situation or of comment upon 
it ; he leaves it to us to learn indirectly from the action, if we must 
learn it at all. In the same way he avoids all direct statement on 
the second point. He simply supplies for Aeneas in the course of 
has movements the necessary guidance and instruction. This he 
does with supreme skill, with fine feeling, and by a highly interest- 
ing and dramatic method of exposition. 

When we first meet Aeneas in the first book of the poem, we find 
him already fully informed of the work he is to do. Two passages 
will suffice for evidence of this. In the speech to his followers 
designed to alleviate the grief over the loss of their comrades in 
the storm and delivered immediately after the landing in Africa, he 
says: "Through divers mishaps, through many perilous chances, 
we fare towards Latium, where the fates point out a home of rest. 
There 'tis granted Troy's realm to rise again ; endure and keep your- 
selves for happiness" (i, 204-207). And again in answer to a 
question of Venus appearing to him in the guise of a huntress, he 
says : " I am Aeneas the good, who carry with me in my fleet my 
household gods, snatched from the foe; my fame is known in the 
heavens above. Italy I seek, my country, and a race sprung from 
Jove most high. With twice ten ships I climbed the Phrygian sea, 
following the fates declared, my goddess-mother pointing me the 
way." (i, 378-382). 

But when Aeneas spoke these words, he had already passed 
through the experiences from which he had learned the purposes of 
fate. What those experiences were is set forth in the second and 
third books, whose action of course chronologically precedes that of 
the first book, and it is in them that we are to look for the attitude 
of Aeneas towards his important work. Up to this point the poet 
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has been speaking in his own person, and, as already stated, while 
doing so he has wisely refrained from giving any explanation of 
his hero. But now the telling of the tale is transferred to Aeneas 
himself. The transf errence renews the danger, previously avoided, 
of alienating our sympathies, for here is a second temptation to 
enter into explanations. In the knowledge of what was to follow, 
it would have been a natural thing to have Aeneas preface his story 
to Dido with an ascription to the fates of the responsibility for his 
apparent aimlessness, in the hope that it might place him in a bet- 
ter light in Dido's eyes as well as in the reader's. It is not an 
assumption on our part that Virgil knew an explanation of some 
sort might be expected. His treatment of the relations of Dido and 
Aeneas in the fourth book, his evident sympathy with Dido's point 
of view, make it evident. Indeed the apology, if it may be called 
that, was inevitable, and is finally forced from Aeneas by the re- 
proach of Dido. " Did the Fates suffer me," he says to her, " to 
shape my life after my own pleasure and order my sorrows at my 
own will, my first care should be the city of Troy and the sweet 
relics of my kin .... But now of great Italy has Grynean Apollo 
bidden me lay hold, of Italy the Lycian oracles .... Not of free 
will do I follow Italy ! " (iv, 340 ft.). Another alternative open to 
Aeneas was to present himself as a more self-reliant man of a vast 
and noble vision, instead of a shuttlecock of the fates. And it is 
among the possibilities that Virgil might have saved his hero at 
this point from the chief criticism brought against him. But this 
alternative leads us into a region of new speculation, since its 
adoption would have resulted in quite a different poem from, the 
Aeneid as it stands, shifting the emphasis from Aeneas the founder 
of Borne to Aeneas the man. We should have to assume, besides, 
ideas in Virgil's mind for which we have no warrant. As the poem 
is in fact, such an effort to modify the character of Aeneas would 
certainly have involved the poet in a chain of grave inconsistencies 
in his portrayal. But the mistake is avoided again. Aeneas makes 
no comment on his attitude, but simply enters upon the narrative 
of what took place. 

The first intimation that he had of some mission other than to 

die in defense of Troy came to him in a dream. After the incident 

of the wooden horse the ghost of Hector appeared to him and 

warned him to flee : " Oh, flee, goddess-born, and snatch thyself 
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34 The Revelation of Aeneas' s Mission 

from these flames. The foe holds our walls; Troy falls from her 
lofty height. All claims are paid to king and country; if Troy's 
towers could be saved by strength of hand, by mine, too, had they 
been saved. Troy commits to thee her holy things and household 
gods; take them to share thy fortunes: seek for them the city — the 
mighty city 'Which, when thou hast wandered over the deep, thou 
shalt at last establish!" (n, 289-295). 

Aeneas relates the incident but draws no inference of any sort 
from it. We are to understand that its significance at the moment 
passes him by almost entirely, and that only in retrospect did he 
see its meaning. Later he might recall that here was advice to flee, 
that he was to take with him, when he fled, the holy things and the 
household gods, and that somewhere sometime he was to establish 
a mighty city. But at the time it was advice too vague to act upon 
and little to his liking as a defender of his country. Certainly he 
indulges in no reflections, nor does he suit his immediate course of 
action to Hector's behests. Instead, he plunges forthwith again 
into the fray, •where he fights so furiously and is so ready to die 
with the rest that he can justly exclaim: " ashes of Ilium! .0 
funeral flames of my kin ! I call you to witness that in your doom 
I shunned not the Danaan weapons nor their answering blows, and 
had the fates willed my fall, I had earned it by my hand! " (n, 
431-434). 

A little later, after the death of Priam, the thought of flight 
Tecurs to his mmd, not for such reasons as Hector had given, but in 
compliance with the suggestion of Venus that he hurry home and 
save his loved ones while there was yet time. " And now when I 
had reached the door of my father's house and the dear old home, 
my sire, whom it was my first longing to -bear high into the hills, 
refused, since Troy was laid low, to prolong his days or suffer 
exile," (ii, 634-637). His father urges him who is still young to 
flee. The omen of the flame about the head of lulus is interpreted 
merely to point to flight. The only thought Aeneas seems to have 
is that of saving his family from the general destruction, not at all 
of himself as the bearer of the gods and the establisher of a mighty 
city. If Hector's words meant anything at all to him, they meant 
only that escape might be among the possibilities. 

The second revelation of his mission he received from the ghost 
of Creusa. As they fled from the city, his wife had lagged behind 
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and been separated from the party. As soon as Aeneas became 
aware of it, he hurried back to search for her, and as he wandered 
about frantically calling her, her ghost met him in the way and 
addressed him in these words : " Long exile is thy lot, a vast stretch 
of sea must thou plough ; and thou shalt come to the land Hesperia, 
where amid the rich fields of husbandmen the Lydian Tiber flows 
with gentle sweep. There in store for thee are happy days, king- 
ship, and a royal wife" (n, 780-784). 

This is much more definite than the prophecy of Hector. The 
land of his future is given a name and the very river within the 
land near which he shall build a city is mentioned. But again its 
significance for the moment passes Aeneas by. The only meaning 
of the incident for him is that Creusa lives no more and that he 
must go back to save those that are left by leading them away in 
flight. Like the previous incident, it took on other meaning later 
in the light of further revelations and experiences, until it finally 
assumed such importance in his mind that he repeats the very words 
of the prophecy, as he had those of Hector's, in his narrative to 
Dido. It is one thing to accept the truth of a thing foretold before 
the fulfilment, and quite another thing to accept it after the ful- 
filment. 

This interpretation of the incident is borne out by what immedi- 
ately follows. Aeneas tells us nothing of the effect upon himself 
of Creusa's words. He adds only that he hastened back to his com- 
rades where he found a piteous throng gathered "ready for any 
lands whereto I will lead them oversea," took up his father, and 
sought the mountains. And there the book closes. The opening of 
the third book offers further confirmation. Aeneas resumes his 
narrative with these words: "After it pleased the gods above to 
overthrow the power of Asia and Priam's guiltless race, after proud 
Ilium fell, and all Neptune's Troy smokes from the ground, we are 
driven by heaven's auguries to seek distant scenes of exile in waste 
lands. Just under Antandros and the mountains of Phrygian Ida 
we build a fleet, uncertain whither the Fates lead or where it is 
granted to settle ; and there we muster our men. Scarcely had the 
beginning of summer come when my father Anchises bade us spread 
sails to Fate, and then with tears I quit my native shores and har- 
bours, and the plains where once was Troy. An exile, I fare forth 
upon the deep, with my comrades and son, and the great gods of the 
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Penates" (m, 1-12). He is merely an exile, trusting to the fates, 
with no knowledge whither he is to go or what ihe is to do. His sole 
purpose is flight from his destroyed country. .Overseas he perforce 
must go, and somewhere build a settlement, but Hesperia and Tiber 
are forgotten, and there is no thought of that mighty city which 
shall bring order out of chaos and give laws to the world. 

This indefiniteness on the part of Aeneas after he had been told 
more or less explicitly of what he had to look forward to has gen- 
erally been regarded as a gross inconsistency in the poem. It has 
been used, as have other incidents of the revelation, as evidence of 
the unfinished state of the poem, and as a means of determining 
the order in which the books were written. The tradition tells us 
that Virgil first sketched the whole in prose and then wrote the 
several parts, not in their order of sequence, but as the mood dic- 
tated. Under this plan it is of course possible that he wrote the 
third book before he wrote the second, and afterwards failed to file 
away the inconsistencies that necessarily resulted from that pro- 
cedure. The theory may very well be true, but as far as the par- 
ticular matter under discussion is concerned it is not needed to 
explain the progress of Aeneas in learning of his divine appoint- 
ment. As we proceed, we shall see that the revelations are cumu- 
lative, both in respect of the information conveyed and of the effect 
upon the man. Twice in the midst of the stirring events of the fall 
of Troy had he received intimations of his great future, first in 
words wholly vague and indefinite, and again in a prophecy which, 
though it employed definite names, could be translated into imme- 
diate action, just as he did translate it, by flight overseas to seek a 
place of exile. In both cases the revelations came not directly from 
divine agencies, but from the ghosts of departed comrades, and 
were delivered to him in the midst of circumstances which demanded 
his undivided attention to physical action. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in the fact that he thought no more of them at the time, that 
he attached almost no significance to them, that he even forgot them 
until they were recalled to his mind by later confirmation of their 
truth. It is not unreasonable to hear him say, when at last he 
makes his escape from Ilium, that he is " driven by heaven's auguries 
to seek distant scenes of exile in waste lands .... uncertain 
whither the Pates lead or where it is granted us to settle." 
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The third book is the book of revelations. They come one after 
another in quick succession, cumulative in content and effect, and 
bringing "with them in the end complete certainty and conviction in 
the mind of Aeneas. They are woven into the story with such skill 
that each seems but a necessary direction pointing the way to the 
next adventure. They neither obtrude themselves upon our notice 
nor do they interrupt the flow of the action. Yet all the time they 
are serving their purpose of transforming Aeneas from a single one 
of many warriors at Troy to a hero destined to lay the foundations 
for the mighty empire of the west. If we understand the book to 
be merely the filling in of the gap between the departure from Troy 
and the landing in Africa, or merely an example of the story of 
sea adventure popular ever since the Odyssey, we fail to grasp half 
the meaning of the book. If we should strike out the passages of 
revelation altogether, Aeneas would become, at least for the first 
half of the poem, a meaningless character. 

Aeneas lands first in Thrace and builds a city, prepared to spend 
the rest of his days there. But one day in making ready for a sacri- 
fice and while pulling up from the soil the javelins which had 
pierced the body of Polydorus and taken root, he hears a warning 
cry from underground : " Oh, flee the cruel land, flee the greedy 
shore!" (in, 44). This time Aeneas gives thought to the super- 
natural message, for he goes at once to consult his father and other 
leaders about it. They all agree to obey the warning to set sail again. 
It is merely an indication that they have not yet reached their place 
of exile. It gives no information. 

Next they land at Delos. Aeneas this time does not take for 
granted that one place will do as well as another for the place of 
exile, nor does he postpone seeking guidance. He goes immediately 
to the temple and prays to Apollo: "Grant us, thou god of 
Thymbra, an enduring home; grant our weary band walls, and a 
race, and a city that shall abide; preserve Troy's second fortress, 
the remnant left by the Greeks and pitiless Achilles ! Whom should 
we follow ? Whither dost thou bid us go ? Where fix our home ? " 
(in, 84-88). Something of the prophecy of Hiector may be in the 
hero's mind as he speaks of a city that shall abide, a second fortress, 
but the words do not require such an interpretation. He is but 
praying for a place of safety for his followers. But Apollo's reply 
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starts a new train of thought : " Ye long-suffering sons of Dar- 
danus, the land which bare you first from your parent stock shall 
welcome you back to her fruitful bosom. Seek out your ancient 
mother. There the house of Aeneas shall lord it over all lands, even 
his children's children and their race that shall be born of them " 
(111,94-98). 

Here at last was a prophecy direct from Apollo himself, and one 
of such nature as to fire one with ambition. "And mighty joy 
arose, mingled with tumult; all ask, what walls are those? "Whither 
calls Phoebus the wanderers, bidding them return?' (in, 99-101). 
Anchises interprets the words to mean Crete. So they move on to 
Crete, build a city, and prepare to make it their permanent abiding- 
place. But there comes the terrible pestilence that warns them that 
they have not interpreted aright. Just as they are preparing to 
return to Delos for further consultation with Apollo, the Phrygian 
Penates appear to Aeneas in a dream and bring Apollo's 'answer : 

Do thou prepare mighty walls for the mighty, nor shrink from the long 
toil of flight. Not these the shores the Delian Apollo counselled, not in 
Crete did he bid thee settle. A place there is, by Greeks named Hesperia, 
an ancient land, mighty in arms and in richness of the soil. There dwelt 
Oenotrians; now the rumor is that a younger race has called it from their 
leader's name Italy. This is our abiding home; bence our Dardanus sprung 
and father Iasius, from whom came our race. Come, arise, and with good 
cheer bear to thine aged parent these certain tidings, to seek Corythus and 
the lands of Ausonia. Jupiter denies thee the Dictaeah fields (in 159-171). 

One notes the change from mere warning and vague direction to 
definiteness and to explanation. The appointed land is Hesperia, 
as Creusa had called it; but it is further identified as Italy. And 
it is all but explicitly stated that the place of settlement is ordained 
of Jove. Emphasis falls once more upon the city that shall be built. 
It is further to be noted that Aeneas comes upon the information 
now no longer through chance only, but in response to his own 
seeking. He makes it his business to learn what course has been 
determined upon for him, he seeks guidance through prayer, he 
ponders the answers, he submits them to Anchises for interpreta- 
tion. From now on he is thoroughly awake to the truth that the 
fates are leading him to some predestined abiding-rplace, not merely 
to an indefinite place of exile in waste lands. He does not yet 
realize fully the idea of a mission; he is intent only on reaching a 
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certain destination. Henceforth he takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to question further prophet and seer in order that he may 
steer his course to Italy. 

He sails on from Crete and comes to the islands where dwell the 
harpies. Here he learns from Calaeno how he is* to know when he 
has arrived in the promised land. 

Italy is the goal ye seek; wooing the winds, ye shall go to Italy and 
freely enter her harbours; but ye shall not girt with walls your promised 
city until dread hunger and the wrong of violence towards us force you to 
gnaw with your teeth and devour your very tables (m, 253-257). 

Again Aeneas moves on, and makes his next stop at Actium. He 
spends a whole winter here, but has no thought of settling down 
permanently, as he had hoped to do in Thrace and in Crete. The 
warnings and oracles have had their effect upon him, and he is 
henceforth obedient to instructions. After celebrating games and 
making sacrifices he takes up his journey once more, and comes to 
Chaonia. Here in conversation with Helenus Aeneas tells in so 
many words what he now understands of his task : " With fair 
words hath Heaven declared to me! all my journey, and all the gods 
in their oracles have counselled me to make for Italy and explore 
lands remote " (in, 362-364). Questions put to Helenus reveal his 
intentness on his goal, his now all-absorbing purpose to fulfil his 
appointed destiny. 

And much he learns from Helenus. The detailed instructions 
he receives are the last important revelation, and leave him possessed 
of all he needs to know. For Helenus tells him : 

First of all, the Italy which now thou deemest so near, and into whose 
neighbouring ports, unwitting one! thou dost essay entrance, a long track- 
less track with long land-reaches sunders widely. First in the Trinacrian 
wave must thou bend the oar, and traverse with thy ships the salt Ausonian 
main, past the nether lake and Aeaean Circe's isle, ere thou mayest build 
thy city in a land of safety. Tokens will I declare to thee; do thou keep 
them stored in mind. When, in thy distress, by the waters of a secluded 
stream, thou shalt find a sow lying under the oaks on the shore, just deliv- 
ered of a litter of thirty young, the mother reclining on the ground white — 
white, too, the young about her teats — there shall be the city's site, there 
a sure rest from thy toils. And dread not the gnawing of tables that awaits 
thee; the Fates will find a way, and Apollo be present at thy call. But 
these lands, and this nearest border of the Italian shore, that is washed by 
the tide of our own sea, avoid; in all towns dwell evil Greeks! .... But 
when, on parting thence, the wind has borne thee to the Sicilian coast, and 
the barriers of narrow Pelorus open out, make thou for the land on the 
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left and the seas on the left, long though the circuit be; shun the shores 
and waters on the right .... So at last thou shalt leave Trinacria behind 
and be sped triumphantly to the bounds of Italy. And when, thither borne, 
thou drawest near to the town of Cumae, the haunted lakes and Avernus 
with its rustling woods, thou shalt look on an inspired prophetess, who 
deep in a rocky cave sings the Fates and entrusts to leaves signs and 
symbols .... Here let no loss in delay be of such account in thine eyes 
.... that thou visit not the prophetess and with prayers plead that she 
herself chant the oracles, and graciously open her lips to speak. The 
nations of Italy, the wars to come, the mode whereby thou art to flee or 
face each toil, she will unfold to thee; and, reverently besought, she will 
grant thee a prosperous voyage. This it is whereof by my voice thou mayest 
be warned. Now go thy way, and by thy deeds exalt Troy in greatness 
unto heaven! (111,381-462). 

And later in bidding Anchises farewell Helenus adds : " Before 
thee is the land Ausonia! make sail and seize it! And yet past 
this shore thou must needs drift upon the sea; far away is that 
part of Ausonia which Apollo reveals" (in, 477-479). 

This is the final revelation necessary to a full understanding on 
the part of Aeneas, with detailed instructions of how he may know 
the exact spot, with warning to stop at Cumae to consult the Sibyl 
concerning his further course of action, with comfort as to omens 
of disaster. Through it all the idea is made abundantly clear that 
his course had been predetermined for him and at every stage is 
being watched and directed by divine agencies. It is impossible for 
Aeneas to think of himself in a negative fashion as but an exile 
fleeing destruction ; that he is singled out to do some positive thing 
of great moment is now unmistakable. A city is to be built, wars 
are to be waged, a new Troy is to be exalted to the heavens, hostile 
parts of the world are to be united. He is to be a founder of an 
empire. We may assume that Aeneas looks back over his past ex- 
periences and recalls the former prophecies. Their meaning, their 
consistent direction, their divine origin and purpose become clear 
to him in the end. That he now thoroughly understands his mis- 
sion is made plain by his parting speech to Helenus : 

Fare ye well, ye whose own destiny is already achieved; we are still 
summoned from fate to fate. Your rest is won. No ocean plains need ye 
plough, no ever-retreating Ausonian fields need ye seek. A copy of Xanthus 
ye Bee and a Troy, which your own hands have built under happier omens, 
I pray, and more beyond the range of Greeks. If ever I enter the Tiber and 
Tiber's neighbouring fields and look on the city-walls granted to my race, 
hereafter, of our sister cities and allied peoples, in Epirua, in Hesperia — 
who have the same Dardanus for ancestor and the same disastrous story — 
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of these twain we shall make one Troy in spirit. May that change await 
our children's children! (in, 493-505). 

Such is the narrative of the revelation of his mission to Aeneas. 
It proceeds gradually and cumulatively from the vague hints of 
Hector's ghost to the detailed and explicit instructions of Helenus. 
It pictures the hero at the beginning wholly ignorant of his great 
destiny, and leaves him at the end with full understanding that he 
is divinely ordained to be the builder of that city whence shall 
spring the walls of lofty Rome. 

That many incidents of the hero's career in search for his place 
of settlement, that even certain wonders and omens and warnings 
find their source in the works of earlier poets, means no more than 
that some of Virgil's material, already in existence, did not spring 
from his own invention. It was still his part to make proper use 
of it. He conceived Aeneas in. two roles; one as a Ulysses sailing 
away from Troy towards a destination in the west and encountering 
many marvellous things and undergoing many perilous adventures ; 
the other as a responsible man with a mission of vast importance to 
the world driving straight ahead to the appointed goal of achieve- 
ment. These two ideas contain in them much that conflicts, are 
indeed as wide apart as are the purposeless Odyssey and the national 
Aeneid. But Virgil succeeded in weaving them together with such 
skill and plausibility that they become a single unit. The story of 
adventure is still there, but the adventures are only incidents along 
the way toward the fulfilment of God's purposes. The revelation of 
God's purposes is still there, but it is only a means of guiding the 
hero safely through his thrilling adventures. 

Nor is it to the point in an examination of this sort to criticise 
Virgil for making his hero as he did, a more or less blind instru- 
ment of fate. We may agree that the criticism is just, and yet, 
accepting Aeneas as he is, may examine Virgil's method of por- 
trayal. Had he not been the blind instrument that he was, there 
would have been no necessity for the revelation under discussion. 
As it was, the revelation was necessary, and the poet possessed the 
skill so to treat it that he holds our interest consistently while 
developing his hero into the character he must be to satisfy his con- 
ception of the poem. This he does with minimum loss of sympathy 
with the man. 

The University of North Carolina. 



